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grown up on abandoned clearings in the original forest. Little
more than 10 per cent of the total area is ever under cultivation at
one time. The forests are known to contain valuable building and
cabinet woods, in addition to rubber, gums, and other products.
Agriculture has hitherto been carried on by very primitive methods,
but efforts are being made by the Government to develop it. Rice
is the principal food crop, but it is not grown in sufficient quantities
to meet the home demand, and large quantities have to be imported.
Owing, probably, to some reason connected with the soil, the Philip-
pines have a monopoly of the cultivation of the plant (Musa textilh)
from which Manila hemp is obtained, and that article accounts for
over one-seventh of the exports of the archipelago. It is mainly
grown in those districts on the Pacific slope of the islands where the
rainfall is fairly evenly distributed throughout the year, but the
area under cultivation is being extended. Copra and coco-nut oil,
obtained from the coco-nut palms, which grow everywhere but
flourish best near the coast, together rank second to sugar as
exports. Factories for the extraction of the oil have been erected
at Manila and elsewhere. Considerable attention has also been
given to the production of sugar, more especially in the islands of
Negros and Luzon, and it is now the chief export of the Philippines,
Attempts are also being made to cultivate rubber. Tobacco is
grown mainly in the valley of the Cagayan river in northern Luzon,
and cigars are manufactured at Manila. The mineral wealth of the
islandsis practically untouched, but it is believed to be considerable;
gold, copper, coal, are all known to exist. Over 77 per cent of the
exports goes to the United States and over 68 per cent of the im-
ports comes from there. Manila is the chief port.